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A Break-down in the Desert—Beyrout to Bagdad 
—Photo by Dr. Chiera 


THE PRESENT EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOLS > 


The activities of our Corporation have been increasing year by year 
in a very natural and healthy way. This year the momentum of progress 
has greatly accelerated in consequence of the increasing hopefulness of the 
outlook for archaeological opportunity and the fruition of long made plans 
of the past. In our youngest venture, the School in Bagdad, Professor 
Chiera, the first Annual Professor to spend the full season in that land, has 
discovered possibilities of work which indicate that the young School will 
have plenty to do if properly supported. Upon his presentation of an 
enterprise to make a survey of a section of little explored Iraq the Trustees 
have sent him by cable a sum of money, not large in itself but considerable 
in proportion to our treasury, to make this survey. He has solidified our 
pleasant connections with the Government of Iraq, whose officials indicate 


that they will be glad to make use of the services of the School in the 
archaeological interests of the land, and have suggested to him certain 
enterprises on which we hope to report later. Such opportunities force 

upon us the recognition of the necessity of a far larger support of that work 
than we have hitherto been able to honor in our budget. 

In Jerusalem the construction of the Nies Memorial Building Gutails 
large additional needs. The bequest of Dr. Nies may only be used for the 
building, and is actually inadequate for the building plan that has been 
adopted. We have accordingly been compelled to ‘cut out from the 
present contract the construction of so much of the right wing as lies above 
the basement. To finish this wing we require $9,000, and it would he a 
vast convenience to the School to have a complete building without the 
makeshifts that must be necessary if it is left unfinished. Indeed the 
growth of the personelle of the School will doubtless soon exhaust the 
capacity of the building as planned. 

A still more immediate exigency is the furnishing of the School. This 
item, including a Delco lighting plant, will cost about $16,000. The items of 
furnishing have been presented to us by Dr. and Mrs. Albright, who have 
made their estimates in a most careful and economical way. It is to be 
remembered that in Palestine, which has few industrial resources, most 
manufactured articles must be imported at an expensive price. To meet 
in part the immediate payments necessary the Trustees have appropriated 
$2,000 out of some reserve funds. The sum is quite insufficient, while as a 
principle of financing, the obligation should be met with new resources. 

We have not yet received the figures of the estimates for the increased 
cost of operating the new building, a figure which must considerably exceed 
our present simple expenses in a small rented building. This factor we shall 
have to face for next winter. 

The Trustees, while recognizing these immediate urgent needs, have 
decided that the present epoch in our history is urgent for a plan of large 
capitalization of the Schools. We dare not venture to live longer in a 
hand-to-mouth way, or we shall be ineffective in our work and ashamed 
before the world. We have accordingly decided to strike out for a Capital 
Endowment which shall include and make provision for the needs cited 
above and also for the possibilities of expansion which may face us for a 
generation ahead. It appears to us after due deliberation that this sum 
should be not less than $300,000. 

To perfect these plans and to make inquiries in quarters where we 
might hope for assistance on a large scale has taken time. We hope before 
long to make definite announcements to our friends of our plans. In the 
meantime we will beg their consideration of the worthiness of our cause 
and ask them to bear in mind the definite present emergencies of our 
situation. 

The new building in Jerusalem presents many concrete objects which 
might be of interest to those who would like to give donations. For 
instance, a bedroom can be furnished for $200, and the name of the donor 
would be memorialized in the room. Other sums can provide various 
needs of the building. The lighting plant will cost about $2,500. We 
cannot but think that this concrete possession of a School building will 
evoke the special interest of our friends. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT JERUSALEM COMBINED WITH 
A PILGRIMAGE 


The American Schools of Oriental Research offer a summer course at 
the School in Jerusalem in connection with a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
The “eye programme of travel is in the hands of the Bureau of University 
Travel. 

The course will begin July 16 and will continue for three weeks. It 
will include (1) lectures on the geography, archaeology and civilization of 
the Biblical lands, especially Palestine; (2) visits to museums and Biblical 
sites in Jerusalem and excursions to places in the vicinity; (3) trips to the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, Jericho, and sites where excavations are being 
conducted. 

The fee for tuition at the School in Jerusalem will be $25. Free 
tuition will be given to all professors and students connected with the 
institutions which are subscribing members of the Corporation of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. (This will include all students 
and professors in institutions which may become subscribing members 
before June 1, 1925.) 

The pilgrimage through Palestine and Syria will take one week and 
will include Samaria, Nazareth, Cana, Tiberias, Damascus, Baalbek, 
Beyrout, Tyre and Sidon. A competent scholar will accompany the 
pilgrims in order to explain the history and associations of each spot visited. 

The Summer School and pilgrimage will afford a unique opportunity 
to study the holy places, both of the Old and the New Testaments. No 
one who has not visited the Holy Land can realize the inspiration and 
added knowledge that would be gained by such a period of study and 
travel. Persons planning to go on the pilgrimage are advised to prepare 
by studying George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
and if possible to read H. C. Luke’s Handbook of Palestine. Each one 
should carry a Bible. 

Plans have been made by which those who desire to go on the pil- 
grimage may leave New York at various dates from June 6 to June 22, and 
may return either September 1 or September 13. The cost will vary from 
$825 to $1110, according to the length of the trip and the itinerary followed. 
Pilgrims will have a large choice of routes. In particular, because this is 
the year of the Papal Jubilee, an itinerary has been arranged by which 
those who desire may stay as long as seventeen days, in all, in the city of 
Rome. Even those who take the shortest and cheapest trip, from June 22 
to September 1, will have an opportunity, in addition to the three weeks 
in Jerusalem and the week’s trip through Palestine, to spend eight days in 
Rome if they so desire. The other possible routes offer a fascinating 
variety. 

Full particulars about all the possible routes and prices will be sent on 
request. Inquiries should be addressed to Professor Dana C. Munro, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Professor Munro, to whose interest and activity this enterprise is to 
be credited, reports a fine prospect for its success. A limit must be placed 
upon the number of Pilgrims, and those who desire to participate should 
enroll promptly. 
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THE FALL TRIP OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM: FROM 
JERUSALEM TO GAZA AND BACK 


By Drrector W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Our fall horseback trip was fixed for the end of October, in order to 
escape the rains, which usually set in about the beginning of November. 
After two weeks of lectures we accordingly prepared for our journey, on 
which we started October 21, returning October 28. There were ten of 
us, including the three members of the ‘staff (Professor: Margolis, Mr. 
Ingholt and the Director) and seven others: Messrs. Mayer, Purinton, 
Kawabe, Greenberg, Kaplan and Hoffmann, as well as Mr. Vriesen of the 
German School. Our tents and equipment were the same as we had taken 
on our previous spring trip, described in Buttetin No. 15. The cost 
per day for each member of the party was about $3.25, including food, a 
sum which may be taken to represent the minimum at which such a trip 
can be made. 

Leaving Jerusalem about 7:00 A. m. (excellent time to start on a fall 
excursion with ten in the party!), we rode to ‘Ain Karim (traditional home 
of John the Baptist), Sataf, Séba and Kesla, the ancient Chesalon on the 
northern boundary of Judah, where we ate lunch. Though Kesla was 
never a fortified town, and accordingly does not possess a tell, the bare 
rock summit on which it is built is surrounded by masses of rubbish and 
manure, which give it rather a mound-like appearance from a distance. 
The oak forests for which the region of Kesla and Saris, to the northeast, 
were famous, have practically disappeared, but the rugged hillsides are 
still covered with bush in places. In the writer’s opinion Saris is the 
“mount Seir’ of Josh. 15:10, where we should probably read har Saré‘, or 
the like, instead of har Se‘ir, following the indication of certain Septua- 
gintal readings. Arabic Saris then represents a partially Graecized form, 
as in the case of ‘Amwds, Rentis, etc. The Sdrés of the Greek text of 
Josh. 15:59b should be read Sdbé, i.e., modern Sdba, following well- 
attested variants; S6ba agrees much better with the context than Saris. 

From Keslai we rode down into a narrow defile and_up a precipitous 
road to the top of the ridge south of the deep gorge of the Wadi el-Ghurab 
(Raven’s Valley). From the ridge we descended by a long and difficult 
path to the plain north of ‘Artdf, where there is now a Bulgarian Jewish 
colony. We passed Eshwa‘, perhaps identical with the ancient Eshtaol, 
though the names are different, and climbed the ridge on which Sar‘ah, 
the ancient Zorah, is situated. Sar‘ah is surrounded by masses of débris, 
though the rock is exposed around the village shrine of Nebi Samit, stud- 
ied four years ago by Professor McCown and the writer. The latter 
picked up a number of Early Iron Age (i.e., early Israelite) potsherds 
along the outer edge of the débris. As will be recalled, the traditional 
home of Samson lay in the immediate neighborhood, ‘‘between Zorah and 
Eshtaol.’’ It is by no means accidental that the hero of Israel’s romantic 
struggle with the Philistines in the latter part of the twelfth century B. C. 
should have lived here. The ridge of hills upon which Zorah is perched, 
in a very strong natural position, projects into the plain like a bastion, 
against which the Philistine onslaughts broke, like waves against a pro- 
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montory. The Hebrews who tilled the rich plains around its foot could 
always find refuge from hostile attacks in their inaccessible fortresses on 
the summit of the ridge. Directly west of Zorah, in a secluded valley run- 
ning westward into the WaAdi es-Sarar, lie the ruins of Khirbet Suriq, 
through which we passed on our way from Sar‘ah and Rafat. This little 
valley, the WAdi Suriq, is undoubtedly the Hebrew Nahal Soréq, or Valley 
of Sorek, in which Samson’s mistress, the notorious Delilah, lived; Khirbet 
Suriq is a Graeco-Roman ruin which was called Capharsorech in the days 
of Eusebius. The identification of the Valley of Sorek with Wadi es- 
Sarar, though so general that it has almost attained the force of dogma, is 
really out of the question. Since the true Valley of Sorek is the easiest 
approach into these hills from the west, the betrayal of Samson by his 
faithless Hebrew friend was tantamount to the surrender of the whole 
mountain bastion of Zorah to the Philistines. 

As we left Rafat we found that we had lingered too long at interesting 
points along the day’s route, and were in danger of being caught by dark- 
ness before reaching the road to Qz4zeh, to which our tents and luggage 


Kesla, the ancient Chesalon on the northern boundary of Judah, from the southeast 


had been despatched by an easier road that morning. So it turned out; 
the sun set about 5:00 p. m., leaving us in the middle of the broad Wadi 
es-Sarar, in almost complete darkness, miles from our camp for the night. 
After losing our way and wandering about for nearly an hour, we picked 
up the road, and got into our camp shortly after 7:00 Pp. M., where the 
members of our party, some of whom had never been on a horse before 
that day, were glad to rest and forget the thrills of the day, among which 
were skirting deep gorges along treacherous paths and wild gallops over 
the rolling plain in almost total darkness. 

After a good night’s rest we were quite rested the next morning, but 
mindful of the strenuous first day we traveled slowly, reaching our desti- 
nation, Mejdel, about the middle of the afternoon. Our route was entirely 
in the Philistine Plain, but the only point of particular interest visited was 
Khirbet Mukenna‘, already studied on our previous trip, when we identi- 
fied it with the biblical Eltekeh—the equation with Mekonah sometimes 
given is impossible from every angle. The site and its pottery have been 
briefly deseribed in Buttetrin No. 15,’p. 8, but a few additional remarks 
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may not be amiss. The long, low mound of the Early Iron Age lies just 
south of the spring, while the later village, of the Byzantine and early 
Arabic period, is situated just southwest of the early site. The potsherds 
found this time included numerous fragments of Philistine metopic craters 
with tilted horizontal loop-handles, just as last spring, and ring-burnished 
ware of the first and second phases of the Early Iron Age (i.e., twelfth to 
seventh centuries B. C.). The archeological material is thus strongly in 
favor of the proposed identification with Eltekeh, which is only mentioned 
in texts from the first half of the first millennium B. C. 

On October 23 we visited Ascalon and a number of villages between it 
and Gaza, where we spent the next night. Besides visiting the little open- 
air museum, containing the objects excavated by Garstang and Phythian- 
Adams in 1920-21, and examining the site of the old city, we enjoyed a 
delightful bath in the sea, tying our horses to the ‘‘cannon’”’ of Ascalon 
(ef. Butuetin, No. 6). On the following day we left Gaza, standing on 
its huge, but inaccessible tell, and proceeded southwestward on the road 
to Tell Abii Hareirah, which we wished to examine more closely than had 
hitherto been possible. In two and a half hours after leaving Gaza we 
reached the ruins of Khirbet Sihan, happily identified last year by Pére 
Abel with the Seana of the Mosaic of Madeba. Our examination of the 
site confirmed his view, since it was found to be covered with Byzantine 
and early Arabic pottery. Half an hour later we passed Resm Abi 
Bseiseh (name of the Gaza family which owns the site), called Resm el- 
‘Atawineh in the time of the Survey. The site north of the road proved 
to be nearly all early Arabic on the surface, but rubbish heaps south of the 
road were exclusively Byzantine in date. Tell Abii Hareirah was a dis- 
appointment. Thanks to extensive trenching operations during the war, 
and the excavation of elaborate dugouts, it is possible to study the site 
most thoroughly. Though it looks like a true tell, it is almost entirely 
natural, in abrupt contrast to Tell esh-Sherf‘ah, studied last spring. The 
oldest pottery on the mound is third Early Iron, that is, Perso-Hellenistic, 
but the stratum of this period is very thin and unimportant, and is under- 
laid by purely natural marl. Later pottery is sparingly represented, and 
is mostly late Arabic; the welt, Abii Hareirah, is a notable saint of the 
Taydha, and a cemetery has grown up around his shrine. This ‘“‘mound” 
falls entirely out of consideration for the study of ancient topography. 

That afternoon we had intended to devote to the examination of a 
number of ruins northeast of Tell Abi Hareirah, especially Khirbet 
ej-Jundi, happily identified by Pére Abel with the Agidea of the Madeba 
Map, and Zuheiligah, generally regarded as the site of Ziklag. Unfortu- 
nately neither our guide nor the Bedawin whom we met could throw any 
light on the location of the ruins in question until we were too far beyond 
them to return. Zuheiligah seems also to be called Khirbet Lihzeiyah. 
Some minor ruins which we visited proved to belong to the Byzantine 
and Early Arabic periods, like most sites in this region. 

Saturday we spent at the southernmost Jewish colony in Palestine, 
Ruhamah (Hos. 2:1), near the Byzantine ruin of Khirbet JemmAémeh. 
There are only a few Jewish families, living a rather lonesome life within 
their stockade, but apprently on the best of terms with the surrounding 
Bedawin, who are beginning to settle down in villages, though most of 
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them still live in tents. In the morning several members of our party rode 
out to visit sites in the neighborhood. Our principal objective was Tell 
Abii Dilakh, marked as a fine large mound on the Survey map of this 
section. Being unable to secure any information about it, we rode with 
watch and compass until we had covered about two miles in a southeast- 
erly direction. Sure enough, we saw a mound rising above an Arab camp, 
where we dismounted for our second round of coffee that morning, but 
enquiry elicited no information regarding the desired tell, and an exami- 
nation of the mound proved that it was entirely natural. Yet, since 
hearings taken from it agreed with the location of Tell Aba Dilaékh on the 
map, and a prolonged search in the vicinity failed to discover any other 
possible site, it appears to be certain that this Tell also is purely natural, 
and must be disregarded in topographical researches. Even negative 


Remains of the southern city-wall of Eltekeh (Khirbet Mukenna’‘) 


results have their value. The name Abi Dilaékh is that of the chief 
family of the Sawarki Arabs, whose sheikh bears it. 

On October 26 we left Ruhamah early and made the best of our way 
to Tell el-Hesi, though delayed by an exciting chase after a runaway 
donkey. We devoted nearly two hours to a thorough study of the mound, 
which was partly excavated by Petrie and Bliss, who labored under the 
erroneous impression that they were digging the site of ancient Lachish. 
While the writer had visited the tell twice before, he had never studied 
the stratification so carefully. Careful examination enabled us to dis- 
tinguish between the successive strata of the Early, Middle and Late 
Bronze, Early Iron, and Perso-Hellenistic. The site was certainly occu- 
pied at least as early as the beginning of the third millennium, perhaps a 
thousand years before the destruction of City III (roughly about 1700 
8. C.), which the excavator postdated, by an error pardonable in pioneer- 
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ing work. As observed in BULLETIN No. 15, p. 7 f., Tell el-Hesi is cer- 
tainly not the important Jewish town of Lachish, but probably represents 
Eglon, the name of which has survived in the neighboring Byzantiné and 
early Arab village site of Khirbet ‘Ajlan, now known only for its epony- 
mous patron saint, Sheikh ‘Ajlin, who has preserved the name of the 
Canaanite royal city. In exactly the same way Sheikh Rihdb near Beisfn 
preserves the old name of the nearby mound, Tell es-Sdrem, the Rehob 
of the Late Bronze Age, confederate with Beth-shan in the reign of Sethos I, 
as we learn from one of the new Beisan stelae. 

From Tell el-Hesi we rode to Tell esh-Shagaf, Khirbet ‘Ajlain, Tell 
Idbeis (not Jdbis), ‘Arég el-Menshiyeh, Khirbet Zeita-el‘Atigah, Tell 
Bornat, reaching Beit Jibrin in the evening. Tell esh-Shagaf (Mound of 
Potsherds) is a small mound covered with Roman tessarae and sherds, 
perhaps belonging to an ancient villa, but an attentive inspection of the 
lower slopes led to the discovery of numerous typical Early Iron sherds, 
mostly ring-burnished and related pieces of the second phase of the age 
(time of the Divided Monarchy in Judah). Petrie’s statement that the 
mound was only occupied in Roman times is, therefore, erroneous, and is 
based on superficial examination. Tell Idbeis brought us our third dis- 
appointment, since the site is merely a rise in the ground, containing 
some traces of ancient walls, but no potsherds at all. The fine mound 
above ‘Ardq el-Menshiyeh, occupied by the shrine of Sheikh Ahmed el- 
‘Areini, proved even more interesting than thought on my first visit to it, 
three and a half years preciously. Shortly after our return to Jerusalem, 
Professor Garstang, accompanied by Mr. Ingholt, reached it by car, after 
some difficulty, and was greatly impressed by the site, which he regards as 
the finest site for excavation in this part of Palestine. In the ANNUAL, 
Vol. II-III, the writer proposed that it be identified with Gath, which 
still seems the most plausible combination. All the pottery found on the 
mound belongs to the first and second phases of the Early Iron Age, both 
of which are well répresented by fine specimens. No pottery of the Per- 
sian or Hellenistic periods was found, a fact which favors the identification, 
since Gath disappears from history after the eighth century B.C. Khirbet 
Zeita was occupied during the early Arabic period, nearly down to recent 
times, but careful search disclosed an outcropping of the Early Iron Age, 
with typical pottery of all characteristic forms and modes of burnishing. 
Our study of Tell Borndt revealed nothing new in regard to the pottery, 
which is Late Bronze and Early Iron, mostly the latter, just as seen by 
Petrie. The site is comparatively small, and the writer’s suggestion for 
its identification is hardly ripe for discussion. 

The following morning was spent at Beit Jibrin. After the usual 
delays we were taken by the guard to see the painted tombs of Marisa (so, 
not Marissa, as recently shown by Pére Abel). Our interest was mainly 
devoted to the Aramaic graffito, discovered in the second tomb last spring 
by Mr. Carroll (BuLLETIN No. 15, p. 4). We called the attention of the 
Dominican fathers to it later, and Pére Vincent made a very careful copy 
of it, which he kindly placed at Mr. Ingholt’s disposition. The text is 
still very obscure, but thanks to independent copies by three different 
scholars it is to be hoped that it will become more intelligible. Its impor- 
tance for epigraphic purposes was stressed in the brief discussion of our 
earlier report. 
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All that morning it rained intermittently, and we were exposed to 
heavy showers while riding eastward from Beit Jibrin up the Roman road 
early that afternoon, but fortunately were none the worse for a little 
wetting, since all had raincoats. At Khirbet Jemrdrah we left the Roman 
road from Eleutheropolis to Hebron and rode up the WAdi el-Merj past 
Terqimieh, the Roman Tricomia,. Shortly beyond the latter, the She- 
phelah came to an abrupt end, and we rode up the narrow pass of WAdi Qiaf 
toward Halhdl, emerging on the main road from Hebron to Jerusalem late 
that afternoon, after an arduous ascent from the gorge of WAdi Qa‘ideh. 
That night we pitched our tents at Khan ‘Arrdb, near the reservoirs which 
form the main source of the municipal water supply of Jerusalem, and the 
next day we went on to Jerusalem by way of Beit Fejjar, Tekoah, Frank 
Mountain, Beit Ta‘Amir and Bethlehem. 


The mound of Sheikh Ahmed el-‘Areini or Tell el-Menshtyeh, probably 
ancient Gath (from the east) 


While less new material was secured on this trip than usual, we col- 
lected a good deal of topographical data, and brought home a large quan- 
tity of pottery and flints. Incidentally, the members of the party enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly, and became enthusiastic supporters of our horse- 


back trip programme. 


A REPARATION 


The captions of the cuts in BuLLEeTIN No. 15, which Director Albright 
had duly sent, were lost on this side of the water. He has now contrib- 
uted these titles again. The cut on p. 3 represents the “high-place” at 
Tell Beit Mirsim with the tops of the monoliths projecting. On p. 5 the 
mound of Keilah is seen from the south. The illustration on p. 7 shows 
a section of the old city wall and revetment of Tell Beit Mirsim. 


THE BAGDAD SCHOOL 


Professor Chiera, since his arrival in Mesopotamia, has been active 
in laying the foundations for our future work, and the Board has recently 
authorized him to begin an archeological survey of the country to which 
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in future years the School can make additions through the labors of others. 
It is probable that this year Professor Chiera will undertake to investigate 
and map some of the mounds between Kut el Amara and Nasiriyeh. Of 
the usefulness of such a survey of this region and the possibility of doing, 
within the time at his disposal, something worth while, Dr. Van Ess, of 
the American Mission at Basrah, Iraq, writes as follows, describing a 
trip which he made some years ago. 

“Starting from Kut el Amara on the Tigris you could proceed down 
the Hai River (Shatt ul Hai), thence to Hai, Jilat Sikr, Kuradi, Shattra 
and Nasiriyeh, penetrating into the country on both sides. I do not 
know of a single archeologist since Banks, who in 1903 went to Bismya, 
going anywhere near that region. Tello was visited from the Euphrates 
but the whole tract between has, I am quite sure, not been seen at all. 
From Nasiriyeh you could proceed up the Euphrates as far as Hillah, 
reaching Baghdad after about three months. The modus operandi might 
be as follows: to take a dragoman from Baghdad, and armed with letters 
from the Minister of the Interior at Baghdad, to base your operations 
on such towns as contain government officials, thus to secure responsible 
service and guides. That was my method in the days of the Turks and 
I thus covered the whole region in safety. Such a three months’ trip 
should cost at the very outside about $300 a month, and might come to 
very much less. Of course you could not cover the entire country thor- 
oughly in the time at your disposal, but I think you could inspect a few 
places quite thoroughly and get more than a glimpse of most of the others, 
enough at least to give a general idea of the extent of the field, thus fur- 
nishing a guide to expeditions which might follow and continue the work. 
When in Baghdad you might have a talk with the Air Marshal about the 
possibility of his furnishing you with such air maps as already exist and 
point out to him the desirability of photographing the sites which exhibit 
mounds. To my lay mind there is another feature which I think might 
be studied. In 1908 I made an extended tour with Sir William Willcocks 
who was then employed by the Turkish Department of the Interior to 
survey the country for irrigation. I was impressed with the extent to 
which the civilization of the land depends and always must have depended 
on irrigation.” 


A VOICE FROM BABYLON 


Just before the meeting of the Corporation in New York, December 
29, it was discovered that Mr. F. B. Riley, late of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Iraq, who was present at the opening of the School in Baghdad 
in 1923, was in New York. He was asked to give to the meeting his 
impressions of the usefulness of the School. His extemporary talk made 
such an impression upon the audience, with its fresh viewpoint of the 
value of the School to the new Kingdom of Iraq, that he was requested 
to write out his remarks. This he has courteously done and we are glad 
to present them to our readers, for they show how our School can advance 
not only American scholarship but also native education and patriotism. 

“Tn November, 1923, Prof. A. T. Clay and Prof. Edgar Hewett came 
to Baghdad for the formal opening of the Baghdad School of Archeology. 
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The Iraq Government was delighted to give permission for the School 
to be opened, and it is hoped that, eventually, the School will be housed 
on the campus of the New Baghdad University, of which one building 
has already been erected. 

“Much interest was taken by Baghdad citizens in the opening of the 
School and in the lectures given by Prof. Clay and Prof. Hewett. I refer 
not merely to the Europeans residing in Baghdad, but to the Iraqis them- 
selves. Indeed the opening ceremony was a revelation to everybody, for 
the Hall of the Officers’ Club was packed full and the front rows were occu- 
pied by the Iraq Ministers and other leading officials, Arab as well as 
British. Prof. Clay’s lecture on Ancient Babylonia was also crowded 
out and, on a subsequent date, he was kind enough to meet the Govern- 
ment schoolmasters for a private discussion. He had expected it-to last 
45 minutes; at the end of an hour and a half he had only answered a few 
of their questions and a further list had to be dealt with by correspondence. 
It should be borne in mind that the history of Babylonia and Assyria is 
the early history of Iraq and the schoolmasters are very keen to get all 
the information they can about the early history of their peoples. For 
this reason alone they welcome the establishment of a competent School 
of Archeology in Baghdad. They realise that Baghdad Museum is 
destined to become, in a very short time, one of the principal museums 
of the world. It already possesses some treasures of high value. The 
Iraqis hope to have a stream of competent scholars coming out, both to 
dig and to interpret. 

“There is another aspect of the matter, which appeals expecially 
to the Ministry of Education. The new University will inevitably have, 
as one branch of its studies, a School of Semitic Languages and Culture. 
The foundation of that school, so to speak, will be the School of Arch- 
ology, digging back into the records of ancient Babylonia, and the School 
of Archeology will be able to exert steady and continuous influence to 
place such Semitic studies upon a level of real scholarship. The Jastrow 
Library will, of course, be of incalculable value to students. 

“Aside from the work of research-students, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is hoping to be able to profit more immediately. 

“The Secondarv Schools of Iraq need competent teachers of history 
and they need teachers with a real sense of history, not the superficial 
notions of ultra-nationalists. As soon as circumstances permit, the Min- 
istry will endeavour to give two or three teachers the chance to spend a 
whole winter studying under the care of the professor in charge of the 
school. 

“Tt cannot be too much emphasized that work of this nature appeals 
to the people of Iraq, because it is felt to be disinterested. It has no 
suggestion of either political or economic exploitation; it is a work bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned, for the uncovering of buried cities which 
will reveal an early history common to all—be they Occidentals or Ori- 
entals. In such work, co-operation is both possible and desirable and, 
so far as they can, the Iraqis will be only too willing to co-operate.” 


' ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM FOR 
THE SESSION 1925-26 


The academic year 1925-26 opens on the first Monday in October, 
1925, and closes in May, 1926. The new building will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the beginning of the session, and will provide quarters for all the 
members of the School, unless the enrollment should be exceptionally large. 
Lectures and linguistic courses are given in the fall and winter by the 
members of the staff. The Director expects to lecture on the following 
subjects: (1) Archeology of Palestine; (2) Geography of Palestine; 
(3) Topography of Jerusalem; (4) History of Palestine and Syria. The 
first, second and fourth courses consist of thirty-six lectures each, while 
the third is given in eighteen. All archeological and geographical courses 
are supplemented by trips and field-work, as well as museum lectures, 
etc. The Annual Professor for the coming session is Professor R. P. 
Dougherty, of Goucher College, a well-known Assyriologist, who will 
offer the following courses: (1) Elementary Assyrian; (2) Assyrian 
Historical Inscriptions; (3) Neo-Babylonian Contract Tablets. Other 
epigraphic or linguistic courses will be offered as occasion may arise. 
Courses in spoken Arabic and Hebrew are arranged by the Director at 
the opening of the session. Those who take them have the opportunity 
to learn the spoken languages, from the best teachers obtainable, for a 
small additional fee. It is expected that Mr. E. N. Haddad of the Syrian 
Orphanage will continue to give the Arabic course, while Dr. Abraham 
Jacobus has promised to continue the work in Modern Hebrew. 

The regular work of the School is supplemented by two weekly 
excursions, the one of an entire day, to points in Central Palestine which 
can be reached without difficulty from Jerusalem, and the other a morning 
excursion in the city itself. During the early fall there is usually a short 
horseback trip or excavation, lasting a week or two. After the close of 
lectures in March, there are longer trips and expeditions or excavations. 
Trips or expeditions to other lands of the Near East, especially Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia and Mesopotamia are organized and conducted nearly 
every year by the Director or Annual Professor. A special effort is made 
to keep the cost of these trips at as low a figure as possible. The horse- 
back trips of the School have been found unusually interesting parts of 
the programme, and form delightful vacations, being also in the highest 
degree instructive and interesting to the biblical student. The scientific 
results of these trips about the country are often very respectable. Mem- 
bers of the School are also encouraged to organize independent trips by 
automobile or on foot during vacation periods or interims. 

An organized system of coéperation between the four Schools of 
Archeology (British, French, German and American) makes it possible 
for students of the School to avail themselves of the courses offered by the 
staff of all the Schools without extra fees. Courses are offered each year 
by the professors of the French School (several of whom are scholars of 
the highest international reputation) in Archeology, Geography, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, Biblical Exegesis, etc. Public and private 
lectures in archeology are usually given each year by the staff of the 
British School. The opening of the Institute of Jewish Studies in January, 
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1925, provides an additional attraction to students, since courses are here 
offered on various subjects of interest to Christian students as well as to 
Jewish; all courses are given in Hebrew. 

Thanks to the general reduction in living costs throughout the world 
and to the increasing stability of international exchange, it is possible to 
estimate the minimum cost of a year at the School with only a small 
margin of error. The cost of a ticket from New York to Jaffa by a cabin 
boat (Fabre Line, etc.) runs from $175.00 up. With visa, fees, tips, 
expenses at Jaffa, railway to Jerusalem, it will cost about $200.00 (ordinary 
minimum). One may come direct, returning by way of Europe, or come 
via Europe, returning by the direct route. The cost of living at the School 
will be nearly $60.00 a month, including laundry and heat (oil stove), or 
about $350.00 for six months. Four weeks of horseback or walking trips, 
at an average of $3.50 a day, will cost about $100.00, while two weeks of 
travel by automobile or train, costing about twice as much (second class 
or full cars), will amount to about the same. Allowing $50.00 for incidental 
expenses (photography, repairs, etc.), the year will cost about $800.00 from 
September 1, the approximate date of leaving New York, to May 15, the 
average date of departure from Jerusalem. A thousand dollars will, 
accordingly, be sufficient to defray the expenses of an academic year in 
Palestine, if one travels direct both ways; twelve hundred dollars is 
enough to pay for the year in Palestine, as well as for travel in Europe or 
elsewhere. If the prospective student is willing to follow the example 
set by a number of our former members, and travel third-class, he can 
make a thousand dollars cover the additional travel in the Near East or 
in Europe without difficulty. Since it is naturally always best to allow 
a safe pecuniary margin, every person intending to spend a year here 
should make sure that he has at least two hundred dollars more than 
absolutely necessary, to be drawn upon in case of emergency. 

All serious students, whatever may have been their preparation, are 
eligible to membership in the School. Application for membership should 
be made early to the President of the Schools, and, before coming out to 
Palestine, each person should communicate with the Director of the 
School, in order to reserve quarters in the building, as well as to secure 
any desired information. All members of the School who are not students 
or graduates of supporting institutions are required to pay a nominal 
membership fee of fifty dollars. 


UNLOCKING THE SECRETS OF THE HITTITE LANGUAGE 
By Grorcs A. Barton 


For two generations scholars have been vainly striving to decipher 
the hieroglyphic writing of the ancient Hittites. Although no great 
progress has yet been made in wresting from this semi-picture writing its 
secret, through another medium we are beginning to read the Hittite 
language, to penetrate the workings of the Hittite mind, and to learn 
much of Hittite social life. 

In 1906 the late Professor Hugo Winckler discovered at Boghaz Koi 
in Cappadocia, the capital of the principal Hittite kingdom, an archive 
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of several hundred tablets written in the cuneiform character. While 
some of these texts are in Sumerian and Akkadian, the languages of 
Babylonia from the users of which the Hittites learned the cuneiform 
script, the great majority of them are records in the language of the 
Hittites. Through the study of these texts great progress is being made 
in unlocking the secrets of Hittite speech. 

A real beginning had indeed been made before Winckler’s discovery. 
Among the letters written in cuneiform characters found during the 
winter of 1887-88 at El-Amarna in Egypt were two in the language of the 
kingdom of Mitanni. As early as 1902 J. A. Knudtzon, collaborating 
with Bugge and Torp, made some progress in deciphering these two 
letters and identified the language in which they were written as belonging 
to the Indo-European family. Later, in 1909, Ferdinand Bork, working 
from this beginning, translated the letters in his monograph Die Mitanni- 
sprache. 

Owing to the long illness of Professor Winckler the tablets found at 
Boghaz Koi were not published until after his death. Among the tablets 
were a number of fragmentary dictionaries, containing parallel columns 
of Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite words. These were published as long 
ago as May, 1914 by the late eminent Assyriologist, Friedrich Delitzsch. 
They have not, however, helped us in reading the Hittite texts, as it was 
hoped they would do, since the 165 Hittite words which they contain 
are rare words and not those of common Hittite speech. 

Since 1915, however, the Orient-Gesellschaft has published six volumes 
of Hittite cuneiform texts, the Berlin Museum eleven volumes, and the 
British Museum one. This has been accomplished by the labors of 
Friedrich Hrozny, Otto Weber, F. E. Weidner, H. H. Figulla, H. Ehelolf, 
and E. Forrer. As long ago as 1915 Hrozny, working from the beginnings 
made by Knudtzon and Bork, identified the language of the Hittites as 
an Indo-European language, closely related to the speech of the Mitanni. 
In 1917 he published a sketch of Hittite grammar with a considerable 
Hittite vocabulary, and in 1922 his Code Hittite a transliteration and 
translation of a Hittite code of laws. To Hrozny belongs very great 
credit for the epoch-making advance which he made in the subject, 
though, since he was a Semitic, and not an Indo-European scholar, his 
work at a number of points is open to criticism. 

Indo-European scholars in Germany have, however, taken up the 
work and are carrying it to completion by methods which are thoroughly 
sound philologically. Johannes Friedrich and E. Forrer both published 
sketches of Hittite grammar with paradigms in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1922 (Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesell- 
schaft). Especially significant is the work of the eminent Indo-European 
scholar Ferdinand Sommer, who has begun a series of Hittite studies, in 
which, while. publishing interpretations of texts, he is working out the 
philological problems with great care. O. M. Witzel is also publishing 
translations of a number of texts. By the labors of these scholars the 
social organization, the life, religion, and superstitions of the Hittites are 
gradually being made known to us. 

Although the Hittite speech contains many peculiarities, due doubt- 
less to the influence of non-Indo-European languages spoken by peoples 
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with whom they mingled, it is nevertheless clear that fundamentally it 
is an Indo-European language. .Its nouns have the six characteristic 
cases of Indo-European speech; its pronouns are kindred to the Indo- 
European; its relative pronoun is almost identical with that of the Latin; 
its verb ‘‘to be” (@smi, “I am’’, észi, “he is’’, éson, ‘‘I was’’, ésta, “‘he 
was’’, etc.) is related to the corresponding verb of the Indo-European 
languages. It makes a passive in “r’’ like the Latin and Celtic, and 
many of its roots are identical with those of the Indo-European languages, 
as da, Latin dé, Greek didémi; iia-, “go’’, Latin, tre, Sansk. ett from 7. 
One of the most interesting of these words is watar, ‘‘water’’. The verb 
usually is placed, as in Latin, at the end of the sentence. Such illustra- 
tions might be greatly multiplied. 

We learn from the published Hittite inscriptions that we have recov- 
ered material in five different dialects, that of Hittite-city (Boghaz Koi), 
of the city Luyya, of the Manda-people, the speech of Balai, and that of 
the Kanish or Mitanni. In addition the tablets contain Sumerian and 
Akkadian texts. 

- While this encouraging progress has been made in interpreting cunei- 
form Hittite, no real progress has been achieved in understanding the 
Hittite hieroglyphs. The latest attempt, that made by Dr. Carl Frank 
in his Sogenannten hettitischen Hieroglypheninschriften, Leipzig, 1923, is no 
more successful than those which had preceded. Frank follows the method 
of guess work previously pursued by Sayce, Peiser, Jensen, Thompson, 
and Cowley, but his results are not more convincing than theirs. Scholar- 
ship still awaits some real key to this hieroglyphic writing. 

We are glad to know that some of our younger American scholars 
are qualifying themselves to work in this new field which lies partly in 
Assyriology and partly in Indo-European philology. 


THE THAYER FELLOWSHIP AT JERUSALEM 


We received at the beginning of the year the unwelcome news that 
the institution which has hitherto provided the annual gift of a thousand 
dollars for the support of the Fellowship was obliged to eliminate the 
appropriation for 1925-26 for reasons of economy. The prospect of the 
lapse of this payment appeared to us very unfortunate, for the Fellowship 
has been one of the most important items of our assets since the foundation 
of the School in Jerusalem. But through the kind offices of Professor 
Bacon the deficiency was brought to the attention of Miss Caroline Hazard, 
onetime President of Wellesley College, who promptly. telegraphed that 
she would make herself responsible for the sum for the coming year. Her 
gift has been received with warm gratitude. The Fellowship for this year 
accordingly will bear the name, the Hazard Fellowship, according to the 
desire of the donor. 

The announcement of the Examinations for the Fellowship has accord- 
ingly gone out. They will be held April 2-4 in any one of the Contributing 
Institutions of which the competing candidate is a member, provision being 
made for local supervision of the Examination. Students interested should 
apply to the President of the Corporation for information. The compe- 
tition is open to all students and graduates of the Contributing Institutions. 
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PROGRESS OF THE NIES MEMORIAL BUILDING IN JERUSALEM 


The new School building made very rapid progress in the fall and by 
the time winter rains set in the basement construction was completed. 
The rainy season has since then prevented the activities of the work, 
except stone cutting, etc. It is gratifying to cite the following comment 
from a letter of Dr. Albright’s, dated December 10: “The solidity and 
beauty of the work have been widely commented upon; we may well be 
satisfied with the results of Ehmann’s supervision and Gelat’s intelligent 
and conscientious contracting. Mr. Gelat has been a surprise even to me; 
he is certainly anxious to produce a creditable building.” Dr. Albright 
notes that the excavation cost but a little more than the minimum cost of 


View of the basement of the School, Mr. Gelat in the foreground. 


the specifications, and the masonry considerably less than the correspond- 
ing maximum estimate, so that the total of both cost about a hundred 
pounds less than the maximum. 

We had hoped to give cuts presenting the elevation and the floor plans 
of the building, but a loss of the plans in the mails has forestalled us. We 
shall give them in the next BuLLetin. One of our cuts in this Number 
gives a view of the construction of the basement. 


ACCESSIONS OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CORPORATION . 


Through the kind offices of President Magoffin of the Institute of 
Archaeology Mrs. Charles P. Noyes, of St. Paul, Minn., has become a 
Patron. The late Mr. Noyes was for long President of the St. Paul Society 
of the Institute. 
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Two Seminaries have announced their accession to Corporate Mem- 
bership. One is the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Sem- 
inary Hill, Texas, whose President, the Rev. Dr. L. R. Scarborough, has 
expressed his great interest in our work. He announces that a Jarge party 
from his Seminary will participate in the Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
other institution is the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., whose 
action is indicated to us through our warm friends, Dean W. F. Badé and 
Prof. C. C. McCown. 

The number of Contributing Institutions is thus brought up to fifty- 
one. It is most desirable, not only for the permanent support thus obtained, 
but as well for the diffusion of interest over the country, to increase this 
roll of Supporting Institutions. The Officers have recently sent out a 
personally signed letter to some eighty Seminaries in this country and 
Canada calling attention to our work, and any support that can be given 
to these appeals by our friends in various localities will be most helpful. 

It may be suggested that the members of a faculty interested might 
begin by raising the $100 annual contribution by subscription in the name 
of the College or Seminary, with the ultimate purpose of placing the amount 
on the institution’s budget. This process has already worked well in 


several institutions. 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES AND THE CORPORATION 


A meeting of the Trustees was held at Columbia University on Decem- 
ber 29, 1925, at 11.30 a.m. There were present Messrs. Adler, Bacon, 
Butin, Clay, Jackson, Montgomery, Newell, Ropes, Schoff. Usual routine 
business was transacted in the consideration of reports, finances, ete. It 
was voted that Minutes be prepared upon the death of the late Miss Juliana 
Wood, of Philadelphia, a Patron and a generous friend of the Schools, and 
upon the affliction suffered by Professor Margolis in the death of one of his 
children in Jerusalem. A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Newell for his 
gift to the Corporation of a steel die for the Seal of the Corporation, the 
Seal itself having also been devised by Mr. Newell. Two thousand 
dollars were appropriated for furnishing at Jerusalem. There was ex- 
tensive discussion of plans for the Bagdad School and the housing of its 
library. The necessity of expanding the financial resourees of the Schools 
was considered at length. Prof. R. P. Dougherty, Annual Professor at 
Jerusalem 1925-26, was also appointed Annual Professor at Bagdad for 
the same term. And Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, was appointed Honorary Lecturer at Jerusalem for 1924-25. 
The meeting was continued into the afternoon, the members being enter- 
tained at luncheon by Professor Jackson at the International House. 

The Annual Meeting of the Corporation was held in Union Theological 
Seminary on the same day at 2.30 p.m. There were present eighteen 
representatives of Corporate Members. The terms of four Trustees, 
Messrs. Barton, Carroll, Clay, Newell, having expired, nominations for 
the vacancies were placed in the hands of a Nominating Committee, Pro- 
fessors Gottheil and Haupt, who nominated the same gentlemen to succeed 
themselves, and they were accordingly elected. The Reports of Officers 
were presented. 
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At the conclusion of the Corporation Meeting the Trustees met again 
to effect organization for the new year. The former officers were reélected, 
as also the Executive Committee, which consists of the President, Secre- 
tary, Associate Secretary, and Messrs. Clay and Munro. F 
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MEETINGS OF THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL 
ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Two meetings of the Fund were held in Christmas Week. There was 
the customary meeting in conjunction with the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis, which this year met at the University of Chicago. The 
programme included illustrated lectures by President M. G. Kyle on “The 
Expedition to the Site of Gomorrah’’; by Prof. J. A. Maynard on “ New 
Light on the Origin of the Alphabet’’; and the “Annual Report,’’ read by 
the Field Secretary, Prof. Mary I. Hussey. President J. A. Kelso was 
unfortunately prevented by illness from giving a lecture announced in his 
name. 

Another meeting was held in conjunction with that of the Corporation 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, on December 29. A large 
audience was present. Illustrated lectures were given as follows: by Mr. 
W. D. Carroll, late Fellow at the School in Jerusalem, on ‘An Expedition 
to the South of the Dead Sea’’; and by Prof. William R. Newbold, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on “The Chalice of Antioch.’”’ Both these 
lectures were received with great interest, and at the desire of the audience 
Professor Newbold’s address was considerably extended. A lecture by 
Professor Barton was also announced on the programme, but illness made it 
impossible for him to attend. 


NOTES 


We record with sorrow the death of one of our Life Members, Miss 
Juliana Wood of Philadelphia. She was a warm and interested friend. 
The thousand dollars of her contribution was applied, with her consent, 
to the excavation at Tell el-Ful, almost paying the full expense, and we 
regret that the ANNuaL giving Director Albright’s account of this exca- 
vation did not appear in time to be presented to Miss Wood. 


Professor and Mrs. Margolis have the sympathy of all their friends 
for their sad bereavement in Jerusalem by the death of one of their young 
sons. Mrs. Margolis has already returned to America with her children, 
and Professor Margolis expects to be home about May 1. 


Professor Margolis was elected President of the Palestine Oriental 
Society for the year, and gave the Presidential Address at the Twenty-first 
Meeting of the Society, January 8. 


Mr. Harold Ingholt, Fellow at Jerusalem, has been given permission 
to return to Palmyra in March to finish the work there on which he was 
engaged last year, before entering the School. M. Geuthner of Paris 
announces as in press a volume over Mr. Ingholt’s name: Palmyre: Résul- 
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tats de la campagne 1924. He has been engaged on the Greek inscriptions 
in the Jerusalem Museum. 

Director Albright reports under date of February 2 as follows: “New 
members of the School are arriving during February and March. Pro- 
fessor Deane of Beloit College arrives Thursday and Professor Evans of 
the Pacific School of Religion comes the first of March. Six young Amer- 
ican students from San Francisco Theological Seminary and elsewhere, all 
students in Edinburgh University, will be here about March 20, in order 
to spend six weeks with us. Others are expected also. . . . We still 
have about six students.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


By a letter from Dr. Chiera, dated Bagdad, January 25, we learn that 
he has been asked to undertake an excavation for the Government of Ira 
at_ Kerkuck on the eastern border of ancient Assyria. Archaeologic 
objects of various kinds have been coming in to Bagdad from that region. 
Dr. Chiera has accepted the invitation and will start the work at once. 
Miss Gertrude Bell, for the Iraq Government, has also opened up some 
other interesting prospects for Dr. Chiera. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Ossect. The p of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archeology in 
ag ae and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 

ible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, w Nag give $25 a year; 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons become ex officio members of Le a of 
the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL ot eee b: 

Officers of the Fund are the President, the Secretary-Treasurer and the of 
and Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Field Secretary, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Annuat Reports, published by the Archeological Institute of America. 
Tue BULLETIN, issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and to subscribers of $1.00 and upwards. 


Tae ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, sent to all subscribers of $10.00 and upwards; 
Vol. I, 1920: Yale University Press, New Haven, Cate. $3. 
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NOTICE 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BULLETIN 


Hitherto we have sent the BULLETIN gratis to all who desire it. 


could continue to do so. 


We 
have been glad to do this in order to make our work known, and wish we 


The work of the Schools is, however, increasing 


much more rapidly than our income and the cost of some parts of it is 


becoming permanently greater. 


Beginning, therefore, with the issue of 


April, 1925, the BunieTin will be sent only to those ’who contribute at 
least $1.00 a year to our work. We request those who wish to continue 
to receive it to take note of this and communicate with us before that date. 
Subscriptions to the BULLETIN may be sent to Professor Mary I. Hussey, 


South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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